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ABSTRACT 

Twelve papers address three topics: the middle 
years— dimensions and dilemmas; the aiddle years— suggestions and 
solutions; and the changing university— new audiences for learning. 
Bruce Dearing examines personal, human questions posed by maturing 
individuals and indicates how they present challenges for a lifetime 
learning process. Bentley Glass discusses two aspects of lifelong 
learning. A statistical overview of the economy indicating an 
increasing demand for workers in their middle years is presented by 
Herbert Bienstock. Eli Ginzberg outlines costs to the society and the 
individual in establishing new work patterns for the aiddle years. 
Costs in relation to investment in human capital are examined by 
Victor Fuchs, and Samuel Conner discusses the concept of midcareer 
change in relation to an individual's personal and financial needs. 
Bernard Bellush describes the activities of a union to promote work 
satisfaction and career flexibility; F. Bruce Hinkel reports on the 
work of a corporation to reach the same goals. Ruth VanDoren 
discusses the changing nature of careers and education; Betty Roberts 
addresses the voluntary occupational change of middle-aged people. 
Designing new work patterns for women which could be applied 
throughout the economy is discussed by Felice Schwartz. In the 
concluding presentation, John Toll comments on the design of new 
work-learning relationships. (Author/AG) 
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INTRODUCTION 



ALAN D. ENTINE, Ph.D.* 

When this conference was first proposed, mv thoughts were that 
this would be a tightly structured symposium about career options 
and educatio lal opportunities tor individuals in their middle v*\us. 
The conference thesis would be straightforward. The increasing evi- 
dence of work dissatisfaction, and job obsolescence and the grow- 
ing phenomena of early retirement and re-entry into the labor force in 
mature vears have encouraged individuals to find new careers and 
life styles. Higher education could provide the tools t md knowledge 
to meet these needs and, in tact, would be eager to do so in \ iew of 
the unfulfilled enrollment projections of traditional younger stu- 
dents. Unions business organizations and government agencies 
would also play an important role in achieving career and educa- 
tional mobility in the middle years. 

While I believe* the broad nature of this thesis remains valid, this 
conference has produced some provocative and fascinating insights 
into both its complexities and conundrums. It has became apparent 
th U there are many dilemmas faced by individuals who are contem- 
plating life style changes. There are also many dimensions to the 
possible institutional policy changes which would promote work 
mobilitv and educational flexibility tor older c \\w »ns, Eac h of the 
program participants contributed to a greater awareness of these 
issues. 

In the remarks that follow, Bruce Dearing talks about some 1 of the 
very persona' and human questions posed by individuals as they 
m iture and indicates how thev present challenges for a learning 
process that can take place th-oughoi'* a lifetime. Bentley Class 

•Assistant Academic Vice President. State University of Mew York at Stony Brook. 
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emphasizes that liidemg learning is not onlv important in human 
terms hut is essential in soc iety where the rate ot knowledge obsoles- 
cense }• int reasing. 

Herheit Bienstock presents a statistical overview ot the 
economy which indicates that the demand tor workers in their mid- 
dle years will grow over the next two decades. While an inc Tease in 
demand should result in increased opportunities tor work mobility, 
FN Gin/berg sharpk outlines some of the c osts that must be borne by 
both sot iet\ and the indi\ ielual it \\v establish new work patterns tor 
the middle \ears. The costs are underscored bv Victor Fuchs in 
relation to investment in human capital and bv Samuel Connor who 
discusses the concept of mid-career change in relation to an 
individual's personal and financial needs. 

Bernard Belkish describes tin 4 activities of a union to promote 
work satisfaction and i diver flexibility; Bruce Hinkel reports on the 1 
work of a corporation to reach the same goals. Ruth Van Doren 
speaks about the changing ivture of careers and education while 
Bett\ Roberts gives some sensitive insights into individuals who 
voluntanh den ided to leave their existing occupations and seek new 
lifestyles in their middle vears. Felice Schwartz talks a Ixmt designing 
new work patterns tor mature 1 women which could b? applied 
throughout the economv. 

The design of ne>vv work-learning relationship* is the subject of 
lohn Toll's c omments. \s the 1 ( onferenc v luncheon speaker he out- 
lined ih'vv possible patterns ot cooperation heUveen higher educa- 
tion and other sectors of soc iety. 

Mopetullv. tins summary of the conMvne e proceedings will 
stimt'late more 1 thought and disc ussion. Perhaps new polie ie»s may oe 
aihiev »d which will facilitate' career ai d eriue ational flexibility in 
the 1 middle* ve\irs. While* no definite* answers mav he 1 found in these 4 
page's, the c onier* *nc v lias une overed some o! the 1 dimensions and 
dilemmas of this c»nuTging area ot c one ern. The .c ob ervations will 
be of enormous help to those 4 ot us who a.e i developing ae adernic 
and professional programs to aid persons in middle vears sue h as the 1 
new Mid-Career Counseling and Information Program at Stony 
Brook. 

2 
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Mam persons deserve -*pec ial gratitude tt >r making this ( onter- 
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PART I: THE MIDDLE YEARS: 
Dimensions and Dilemmas 



BRUCE DEARING, Ph.D.* 

This is the happiest of all pane* positions. A consequence of 
having a last name early in the alphabet leaves me with the task of 
outlining some of the problems and difficulties and no responsibility 
at all for solving them. It seems to me that the middle years can best 
be described or conceptualised in terms of a graph, where one could 
graph physical strength as going up for a period and plateau- 
ing before falling off. At the same time, 6ne could graph wisdom, 
intellectual power and some of the other powers that accompany 
it— economic, political and others— as going up, perhaps more 
slowly, but keeping on for a longer period before it plateaus and 
drops off. 

But at some point there is a conversion. As one's physical 
strength wears off, perhaps one's wisdom should grow so that in the 
net one continues to have some value as a human being. But the 
graph is really not that simple. We really don't know for sure what the 
pattern of intellectual growth is. However, we know that the elderly 
can learn as fast, although they do not remember as well as the 
young. !t is possible to adjust the patterns on the graph by various 
processes of recognition and support. 

I think one of our problems here is to determine what kind of 
support can be given to prolonging that plateau or to making those 
lines go turther. We need to put on the graph somewhere such things 
as experience and judgment. In addition, economic, political and 
social power, productivity, however measured, beauty, sexual at- 
tractiveness and capacity, self-esteem, self-knowledge, selt- 
aUuali/ation, and self-fulfillment must be recognized. It helps to 
define the problem, I think, it we examine our assumptions many of 
which are mvths, and chec k them against what some of the tacts are 
or could be. 

*V/ce Chancellor for Academic AHairs. State University of New York. 
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We have a converging tangle of lints w hen we t r\ to define our 
society. We hav e the ni\ th of the ^urviv al ot the fittest which has been 
modified by the tact that we live longer and have better health for a 
longer period. No longer is it necessarily true that those who survive 
or who niav retain political and social power are net essarilv the fittest 
in terms of strength intellectual power, or social skills. They may 
have been merely draw n more or less randomly from those w ho have 
survived because manv more people are surv iv ing. Perhaps we have 
a delusion ot the Darwinian process and vve have to look at the 
prolongation of helplessness as well as tin 1 survival of the* fittest. 

Freedom in the golden vears is said to be a grav and urisatistv ing 
tning for many. It can be telt as rejection, stagnation, or a kind of 
stultifying death in lire, rather than the continuance of vitality. In 
thinking about how the middle vears can be preserved or improved, I 
would include some consideration of happiness defined as full in- 
volvement in something worth doing. We may get to a point in a 
post-industrial society where work, instead of being a penalty, is a 
lustfully sought after entitlement. Then the collision between early 
retirement and longevity becomes a consequence of rooting older 
people out of what may be a fairlv intense position in order to make 
some room tor those who follow them. I think this is one of our 
problems. 

I have heard another definition of happiness: something to do, 
someone to love and something to hope for. This seems to me to 
make* a c ertain amount of sense despite its simplicity. 

I believe that some ot the solutions today art 1 likelv to lx» found in 
some redefinition of the strategies arid the principles of life-long 
learning. This is not meant to hec ontinuingeducation thought ot as a 
lesser substitute lor full-time studv in one's vounger vears. If it is to he 
concurrent or recurrent education, it will have to be mixed with 
work, with studv , and w ith holidav . Some pattern ot engagement and 
withdrawal and of change 1 and renewal w ill be essential »o make 1 life 
worth living in whatever years one happens to find oneself. 

i flunk another principle to which we are c nmmitteri in this 
so l c ietv is the Quaker notion that there 1 is God in everv man. and that 
the indiv idual is truly \ aluable at anv time. The ps\, c hologic al notion 
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of self-acceptance, coming to know onesolf, forgiving and accepting 
oneself has become part of what John Gardner has called the "learn- 
ing society." 

We have seen and experienced too many direct examples of 
flaming youth fluttering and guttering into middle-a-jed burudomand 
self-hatred, if you look at birthday card racks almost anywhere, I 
think one of the things you find striking is th.it most of these cards, 
except the ones for grandchildren which I have been buying recently, 
are more conciliatory than congratulatory They seem to echo the 
idea of another year, another deadly blow. They are full of gallows' 
humor, of saying, "Don't feel so bad; it really is okay, even though 
you ai? a year older." 

We do have some elements of the "youth society," in the notion 
that one's value decreases as age increases. Margaret Mead has said 
that the middle aged need to learn from the young, for they have less 
and less to teach the voung as the society grows away from its tra- 
ditional tribal state. I would like to think that there is a possibility for 
a learning society in which everyone is learning from everyone else, 
and everyone is participating in his own learning and in the teaching 
of others. Life, since it no longer needs to be nastv, brutish, and short 
as it was said to be in the Middle Ages, can now be productive, 
fulfilling and full of humanly significant activity. 

BENTLEY GLASS, Ph.D.* 

I approach the questions before us in the first place as a scientist 
and a student of the history of science. From that vantage point, this 
century appears really unparalleled in human history, not only be- 
cause modem technology, based on the increase in scientific 
knowledge, has so greatly altered our ways ot life, but also because 
we have probably come to a peak of affluent e and industrial produc- 
tivity that cannot be sustained. Finite resources in a limited and 
inv reasingly overpopulated world must in the near future change the 
course of human development from a pattern of ever increasing 
•Distinguished Professor of Biological Sciences, State University of New York at 
Stony Qroo >. 
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growth based on exploitation ot the earth's nti;»s to that of a 
steadv -state economv, characterised in a wise reuse ot trreplace- 
able resources and in skillful management ol those that can In* 
replenished. 

Tor the immediate decade ahead ot us, however - and 
perhaps one or two thereafter- the main problem is that ot coping 
with thcu>ttectsot exponential rates ol growth. In the natural sciences, 
tor example, during the course ot this century, our knowledge- to 
accept Benjamin franklin's phrase our "useful know ledge"- -has 
been iru reasing bv doubling e\er\ ten to twelve vears. It to 1 lows that 
a sc ientist, toward the end ot his c areer ot tortv or tilt v years, 
faces the assimilation and utilization ot at least sixteen times as 
much information as when he started out. During his entire lifetime, 
the iru reuse in useful knowledge* will multiplv about one hundred 
times; during the present c entur\ it will multiplv about one thousand 
times. ( )ne reason for this is a tremend >us jnc rease in the numl.^v ot 
working s( ientish in the world. I his number i^ sogieat that a modern 
scientist \ litetime in tact ove laps with the lives 01 l )7 [)er 
c en I of all the si ientists who have ever lived. I'eis vast increase* in the 
fund of useful knowledge has so llt iimtormed thee onditions of lite, 
♦hat those c onditions ot the average \nieru an todav art* less like 1 the 
material conditions ot life in Mie time ot (ieorge Washington and 
Thomas letferson than the i onditions in their day resembled material 
( onditions in the time* ot Caesar or Peru lev 

C hildren adjust verv rapidlv to novelty in the conditions of hte. 
f or an adult, however, the process ot readjustment is slower and tar 
more painful. It requires deliberate effort and tough resilience to 
overcome the* ingrained habits and attitudes v e have acquired in 
vouth. for Americ ans in the middle vears, as senescence inevitably 
takes a toll of tai ulties. flu* problc m ot adaptation to ( ontemporary 
lite ^ows ev er more difficult. We mav well sav that the* crux ot adult 
edtu ation lies prec iselv here: that the educ ated man ot vtMerdav is 
the maladjusted uneducated man ot today and the i ultiirallv illtier- 
ate misfit ol to iiorrow. [.due ation must c learlv bee oiiie a c on tinning 
prcu ess ot renewal. 

I he ma|oi task required ol us seems to bee ome that of redesign- 
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ing general education, which must no longer be regarded as essen- 
tially restricted to youth, but must be extended in a formal sense 
throughout lite. It is dangerous to society tor a professional person, to 
take one example, to continue to ply his work on the basis of an 
education that, following the receipt of a handsome diploma, has 
immediately commenced to deteriorate with the rate of obsoles- 
cence of a Detroit motor car. As a teacher, in my time, of many 
premedical and medical students. I find myself increasingly frighten- 
ed to be forced to consult a medical practitioner in the middle years 
of life, when I know that the overwhelming day today job of provid- 
ing health ( are for Ux> many people has prevented him, in all likeli- 
hood, from keeping up with the medical developments of the more 
recent decades. Even so conservative an organization as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has conuMoreali/ethatadoctor's license to 
practice medicine should not be indeterminate, but must be made 
subject to renewal at periodic intervals, and upon demonstration of 
the physic ian's meaningful participation in a relearningand retrain- 
ing program, 

Similar programs must now be generated for evervone living in 
our kind of century. Maybe, in the twenty-first century, when we have 
arrived at a steady-state economy after exhausting our petroleum and 
c heap metals and when our population increase has been reduced to 
a standstill, lifelong educ ation might not be so necessary. But we are 
not living in the 1 twenty-first century. We are living in the twentieth 
century, when a person in the middle years or beyond must lv\e the 
help of effective programs of c ontinuing education in order to avoid 
"future shock/' and what is more important— be enabled to work 
rewardinglv and effectively in a rapidly changing society. 

Universities and colleges, faced with dwindling enrollments of 
voting people, have an unparalleled opportunity in this respect. Not 
only is it necessary to refresh the jaded and to extend the specialized 
skilK and the experience of persons in set occupations, but far more 
significantly it is necessary to provide tor shifts in training and 
occ upation that will meet new soc ial needs and will make the best 
use of the breadth of vision and understanding that will c ome in the 
middle* and later years to those* who never c ease to learn and grow. 
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HERBERT BIENSTOCK* 



We are heading into what I think are grand years for people in 
their middle years. Maybe I am looking through rose colored glasses, 
but let's look at the facts. Figure I illustrates the projections of labor 
force change. From 1980 to 1990 and even from 1970 to 1980, the 
rate of growth in the younger age brackets in the labor force will be 
diminishing. Why? In this country, the last couple of decades were 
dominated by the impart of the post-war baby crop. By 1953, the 
post-war babies were ready to enter elementary school, and the 
sudden impact of such numbers on the educational system in this 
country affected it in a wav that I suspect it has never recovered from. 

Ten years later, in 1963, after the country had passed through 
four post-war recessions, the first group of these youngsters dropped 
out of school and into the labor market. Students born in 1947 
reacned age 1 6 in 1 963. That is tne mortal age for school drop-outs 
because that is the first age you can dropout in most jurisdictions. So it 
was then that we felt the first impact into the labor market, with the 
well-known consequences in terms of youth unemployment ex- 
periences und the like. 

Now those who stayed in education entered college in 1965, 
and in 1969 they graduated. We discovered a new world, a new set of 
developments for college graduates in the labor market. Many peo- 
ple attributed this primarily to the escalation in Vietnam. This may be 
true, but in addition a new set of relationships was developing which 
have prevailed through most of this decade and will worsen in the 
1980's. I speak of the right supply-and-demand balance between 
college graduates and jobs that have been typically filled by college 
graduates in the past. 

The issue here is really that the supply is coming up to the 
demand. There really is not an anticipated slowdown in demand. 
Let's look at Figure II. Notice the 16 to 19 year old average annual 
rate of change in the labor force in the periods I960 to 1972 and 
1 972 to 1 985. Actually, the 16-19 year old data are reflecting the real 
dec line of birth rates that began in the sixties. The child who was born 

'Chief. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Now York Region, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Labor Force Participation of Civilian Population by 
Ago, Sex and Ethnicity 
United States, 1973 
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in 1 %2 is twelve years old todav and one who was not horn in I 
is not twelve vears old tcickiv and is not in school. Thus there is no 
demand tor elementary school teachers. Further, this never-born 
child is not going to add to the la!x>r tore e six vears trom now. So vou 
actually have a decline in lh-|y year olds on the average and 
similarly in the JO- 14 \ ear old age group, there is a dec line in the rate 
of increase. But in the H- >4 year old age group, there is an inc rease 
in the average rate of change for that age c ategorv. Inc identallv, it is 
during the 1 9H() s that the r>ost-w t » baby c rop w ill finally reac h those 
years of maturitv. 

Further, in term* of the middle ve irs and the work participation 
and the work force (Figure III), let us take a look at how men and 
women differ in terms of their labor force partii ipation. Notice first 
that men have a signriii ar.ilv higher partk ipation rate reflecting a 
w hole rangeof issues while women have general l\ a lower partii ipa- 
tion rate. White women are still withdrawing trom the labor force in 
more significant numbers through the period of ramih formation 
than non-white women. Nou t an mterpre. this t is good or bad. To 
what degree does this reflet t issues like da\ -c are axailahilitv. the 
ahilib ot one group to places oungslers \ersus inahilitx olo'hers, etc { 
I'nemplovment inudence is c loseh related to age. although 
ob\ iousK in pari it is one ot those nonsense < orrelatioris, l)ec ause it 
retlec ts c i whole lot ol other issues. Unemplo\ ment rates do dec line 
for both men and women b\ age group, hut what happens is that 
when an older worker loses his job, he has a he ( k of a lot tougher 
tune finding another one. In 1*17*. 17'; of the unemplow'd persons 
on the V> to h4 war old age group were unemploved JT weeks or 
more ( ompared to ')'; ot the Jl to \4 vear old age group who were 
out ot work tor that period of time. Older persons mav ha\e lower 
unemployment raNv hut once the\ lose their job. tliev sta\ unem- 
ploverl tor d subst A inli c ill\ longer period ot time. 

( )n f In • other hand, we .ire heading into a period w here the rate 
of growth in the labor tnr< e n going to start to dec line* after about 
I l >r7 when those reduc hon* in birth rates begin to be tell. With that 
happening, people in the middle* vears will bee ome more attrac live 
to emplovers. 
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Here is the picture for the next ten years. We will be addi 
million new job entrants. This country became somewhat ovt. 
whelmed in the 1%0's with the addition of 26 million new entrants. 
These 2b million new workers faced an established labor force of 
some 52 million who were then in their middle years. Now the 50 
million new entrants must be added to the 47 million persons still in 
the labor forte today. What is the point? The 47 million are the 
persons in middkvvears who are in the labor market now. The new 
entrants number SO million. We almost never have had this kind of 
balanced proportion between new entrants and the middle year 
persons. The middle year persons, the 47 million workers now in the 
labor force, are going to be in enormous demand to help deal in 
management terms with the SO million new entrants. 

ELI GINZBERG, Ph.D.- 

I don't know what the boundaries are for these middle years and 
it's hard reallv to have a discussion unless we know what we are 
talking about. I suppose one could >ci\ middle years are .i 5 to 65, one 
could say just as well they are 40 to SS, or one could just as well say 
that they are IS to OS. I have a father-in-law who runs a big law firm 
regularly and actively at 84. My mother is 88 and she came back from 
a safari two vears ago. Last year she was salmon fishing in the 
Northwest. So this matter of age gets to be a very, very problematic 
ittair. 

Obviouslv, we are dealing with a kind of accordian problem. 
One of the things that I will come back to is that I reallvdon t think we 
are talking about the middle years alone, however we define them. 
We are really talking about structural transformations and the new 
relationships between major institutions which invoke people 
throughout the w hole tangent v of their existenc e. I don't believe you 
tan get changes in the middle years or the latter vears unless you 
begin to move toward those changes \er\ earlv. 

I find prophet v a very tricky operation. Ne\ertheless, I feel that 
these are some of the dimensions of the (lit ussion. First, more and 
TV Barton Hepburn Professor of Economics. Columbia University. Director, Con- 
servattcn of Human Resources Project 
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more people are having options iihour getting out of their jobs and/or 
( areers it tot!v to tortv five with substantial benefits in their |M>ckets. 
Thev usuallv go out with a sulist.inti.il |x>rtion of their Litter years' 
wages js retirement IxMietits. Second, more and more people are 
starting to net kic ktn I c ml quite earlv w hether thev want to go or not. It 
vou want people to worrv alxiut w hat ihev art' going to do alter they 
retire, vuu better have them start to titink about that vers early in the 
name and keep o-i thinking alxui! it. Therefore, there are pressures 
tronitwi i simn es one comes trom people who have options to move 
out. and the Mn-r rs tiom pec -pie being pushed out. 

A third dimension recognizes that a tremendous number of 
benefits are p«eudo-benetrfs in terms of the norvportahilit\ of pen- 
sions It is j si andaloiis matter in a soc ietv like ours that we have not 
n.oved oe this front up to this date. A persofi c an beemploved tor 19 
\ears. lost- the ,oh and therein lose P) vears worth ot benefits. We 
have some goon qualities sii.| left in Amerii an m>c ietv. but we really 
handle some things with unbelievable inept ness, inadequacy and 
mdec em \ This is one oi those areas that is siniplv outrageous. I must 
(Hit part ot the bl.uue on trade unions. I don't know how thev put up 
with it. \1\ idea ot an agenda tor legislative action is that pension 
portabilttv should have had a much higher prioritv. 

lliefiextpointisth.it weare, at least we were, ilamverv c auticu.s), 
getting to have more disposable income per tamilv. It the present 
demographic trends continue, there will surelv lie more disposable 
inc ( irne per unit ot tamilv member to spend and that means that there 
are more chances lor the re-opening ot the choice 1 operation. The 
most interesting re-opening on a major national scale, that I 
lived through in ni\ lifetime, was the (il Bill. I have alwavs been 
in.ere*?ed iti < ..reer ( hoic e. and an outstanding consequeric e of the 
( il Kill was that it ga\ e millions ot voting people .1 c ham e to re-open 
their oc c upational career plans. In a certain sense, the increasing 
at'ba'iH e ot a soc ietv . it it < ontuuies. means that more people w ill be 
able to <lf 1 a little hit more of that on their ow n. 

I Diirthlv. I think 1* is true that ecluc at ion has a kind of c uiuulative 
effect upon people both in terms ot goals s\ stems and planning 
s\ stems. It vou put rnoreand moreedui ation into the average person, 
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then the question ot wlmt ho wants to do with himself and how he 
wants to do it is likolv to Ix 1 shar|XMied and intensified. Put .mother 
wav. it \ou [nit more ocIik ation into people, vou raise their expecta- 
tions and you inc rease the probability of frustration about life and a 
lot of other things. So you reallv have a built-in frustration 
mec danism unless the system < an respond to these higher expecta- 
tions. 

Those are some of the dimensions; now some of the dilemmas. 

In the United St.ites we have anec ononis which ties sec 'irity for 
the indi\ idual to continuity with a spec it ic employer. That is, both at 
the managerial level and at tin 1 worker level, the whole security 
thrust h,is lx»en one of preference for the older worker; i.e., the 
worker w ith the most seniority. That 1 * the w hole principle. It a very 
large part ot one's employment set uritv. inc ome sec uritv, and tringe 
benefits mines out of continuity of eni|)lo\ment with a s|x a cific 
organization, we have some orders ot s<x jal < hange to make as we 
loosen these ties. 

Fhesec ond dilemma is that it |H»oplevvanttohaxetheopportunity 
ot second and ! hin! i ..reers. thex haxe togixe up something. This is a 
world in whu h >u must alw avs giveupsomethingtorw hat vou want. 
This is ,i w\\ tough operation, bet ause sec urit\ against exc itementor 
se< uritv against \u+l .mother t haiue ?s a bet. So, \ou don't get it tor 
nothing. An\bod\ who isgoingtodeal with these subjects and thinks it 
is just oil going to be pluses is wrong. Soth.it even if we mo\e, and the 
quit ker the better, lo reasonable portabilitx |)lanning tor pensions on 
the governmental lex el. and then some integration lx»tw<vn govern- 
ment plans and I he prix ,ue plans, I think we haxe to tat e the lac t that 
this tarries a < ost ,\ith it. Nou don't get poMabilitx oi oension tor 
nothing and that means somebodx is going to be pax ing tor it. 

We've got a tot oi mix up in our Muietv about who pavs lor 
whose bene! its. I nis is another ha la in e that vou have to t.u e. Vou 
have to worrv about those who want to have to pax into the fund tor 
that privilege. We know that vxr haxe lots of troubles on the labor 
front between dilterent age groups and workers, depending on vari 
ous kinds ot benetiU I do believe that we havet ome to a Mage in our 
soi letv where our whole Innge ber.etit stnu ture has to haxe manv 
more decrees ot opportumtv. Vou reallv haxe to ask tough questions 
about who is ^oini: to pax lor anvlhmg new that vou want be< ause 
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you don't get new thirds put into ,1 society without Hiving up some- 
thing. You nun c umulativelv get a return on the new whic h reduc e* 
the tost, but while vou are putting it in, it has to be covered. 

The third dilemma is that work is l>eing transformed in the 
United States in a big wav. It used to be that one individual in the 
familv unit worked: however, work is now increasingly a family 
matter. Several members of One unit mav be working. There is a new 
optimization system invoked. One of the most brilliant young 
economists I know has to take a leave ot absent etrom his < ollegeand 
come to New York because this is his wife's vear, her turn to do her 
thing, and she wants to paint in New York. That's a whole new game. 
V\e will ha\e more and more of that as women get seriously ton- 
nec ted w iff li the world ot work. That is the question of how to Ix'gin to 
workout the problem, when \ou have two (Hople seriously involved 
with their work. I < aught on to this first m the military. I used the 
militar\ as a laboratory to learn a lot ot things. I watc lied it tor years 
wh -n we had U AC officers marrving male otticers and we had to 
worrv about how to assign them. If \ou didn't want to lose the VVAC 
officers, vou had to put them in the same area for overseas 
assignment this is just beginning in corporate life now. 

I inallv, there is the point that I made in theintroduc lion, that you 
(tin t do ti lot ot things in middle age unless vou think about them 
earlier. This means that vou have to have a concept of what kind of 
lite stxle. life values vou want to pursue. Youc an't plan for the middle 
wars unless \ou p|jn for all the vears, and that means till kinds of 
.idjustments. I'll give vouone illustration. I observed a corporation 
some \ears ago th.it had lost a ver\ good black emplovee on the 
management level because he said to them. "I just don't want to 
work tor vou cm luavelv so that I c an't do anything tor mv people." 
He idirl. 'i want to have two afternoons oft each week to work in 
Philadelphia on blai k p»oblenis." I Je had a verv competitive assign- 
ment and the\ didn't seem to know how to work it out and give him a 
statt job, so the\ lost him. I hese »ir«* tough issues. It vou don't know 
where vou are goim* or what vou want to do with vourseli. vou get 
( aughl. 

BRUCE DEARING: 

I think there is no question but that the greatest hunger among 
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eduCiition.il planners is for more students. Statistics indicate that the 
percentage oi : post-high school students going on to college seems to 
bwlroppingoff and settling down. The birth rate has dec lined; the 
only place that these students c an come from after 1 98 1 or so is from 
the older population. It this doesn't happen, we are going to have still 
fewer people in colleges and universities than we have now. 

We haven't begun reallv to get ourselves reorganized todo more 
than to speak about lifelong learning and the revitalr/ation or redefini- 
tion of continuing education. We have to give some attention to 
these newlv defined or newl> recognized potential student groups. 
We have to reorganize things so that the homemaker doesn't find 
herself registering for classes at the end of a long line at tour o'c loc k 
when she needs to pic k up the children. Or she finds that as she ap- 
proai hes the window that the c lass is closed, and the only time she 
can get is Monclax. Wednesday, and Friday at ID a.m. We need to 
think not rnerek of schedules and curricula, but of strategies o* 
learning patterns that will make possible new opportunities tor those 
students who desire !<> tultrll their goals at educational institutions. 

ELI QINZBERG: 

I don't like the (xisition which sa\s that the uimersilx needs 
students, and I siirek don't like the formulation that the university 
needs students "to be supported l>\ the ta\pa\ers' mone\." I think 
the s\steni ought to be a little more open. The university ought to 
attract a whole new student bod\ ( to be sure, but I am a little 
disturbed b\ the tact that we have used compulsion up to now to 
keep a lot ot people in si hool ini hiding the ( omjxilsion of the dratt. 

I *urel\ believe it makes sense tor public institutions and private 
ones to restucK the 1 needs ot the soi ietv and the (Potential and ac tual 
student bodies that are around to see whether the\ c an reallv meet a 
genuine need. I hat's the point I want to make. I think that the best test 
for the potential middle aged student is Ins willingness topa\ a! least 
part ot hisecluc ational c osts. Mav be we ought to divide these c osfs in 
three wa\s. ma\be tlie emplover will get something out of it it he 
makes ac ontribution: ma\ bethesoc iet\ will get something out ot it it 
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it makes a contribution; hut I certainly want to see the individual 
make some kind ot contribution too. However, we have a problem 
because we sold the economk advantage ot odutation so long and 
so hard and I don't think there is going to be clirec t ec onomu pavotts 
tor a lot ot education tor those in middle years. 

HAROLD SHEPPARD. Ph.D.* (Moderator) 

I would like to tie that point in with a recent study ot nearlv 400 
white male blue i ollar workers m Michigan and IVnns\ kania. We 
took a group age tort\ and oyer out ot that sampling and (Hilled out ot 
this group those who I would c onsider ( andulates tor sec ond ( areers. 
The one diHerenc e between the ( andidates and the non-c andulates 
was not the wages but the nature ol the fobs the\ were in. The worse 
their |ohs. the greater the probabilit\ tb.H the\ would be lore ed to go 
bat k tos< hool to train lor an on upation radicalK ditterenttromwh.it 
the\ were in. 

I think that is where educ ation should ( ount lor more than just 
making monex. Hut we haven't ret ogni/ed this enough inoursebes. 
in our organizations, or in our souetx. There are social costs to 
e\er\one and sou end up paving lor it in the end. We haxen't 
ret ogni/ed the need on the part ot main indi\ idu.ils and I don t know 
it it is iru reasingor dec re.ising or remaining the s.ime. but the need is 
there lor main people to move out ot what the\ ,ire in! 

Some ol them are lucks. B\ the was. we didn't talk alxmt one 
group; those who < hange as a result ot nnoluntarx unemplcn merit. 
I veseen studies on this among engineers and s( lentists. I think that at 
least i>iie third ot the group said it was the Inst thing th.it ever 
h.ipperi'Hl lo them in their Ikes. T lu»y were torced tin.il l\ to do 
something that thes neser had the guts to go out and do. 

BRUCE DEARING: 

Win. \er\ (|uk k icMilnotes. i li We have to pa\ attention to the 
market ,ind to ciiit-r things th.it people reall\ want in cduc ation. 1 2) I 
think we M)uld re-examine the social decision that sa\s that the 
'Staff Associate. The W f Upiohn Institute 
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student between 18 and 21 desires almost full subsidy from higher 
education and the part-time student desires zero subsidy. i\) I think it 
should be rethought that continuing education has to pay tor itself 
completely, or it won't go. i4) Society has on investment in educating 
th^ citizen if he comes into the game early enough, but I think society 
nas a stake in everyone's education at various times. (51 We should 
reexamine several concepts, mainly the- patterns ot finance, the 
assumptions of what programs should be offered, who is to pay for 
them, and how the costs are to be shared. 

VICTOR R. FUCHS, Ph D/ 

As I listen to some ot the speakers I hear them describing the 
problems of middle aged men and women whose early schooling is 
now less valuable to them because ot the rapid grow th of knowledge. 
Men and women, even it they are not suffering from this obsok - 
cence of skills, are suffering from other kinds of emotional and 
physical malaise; a desire for a change in jobs, and other new chal- 
lenges. This is described as a problem and the solution that is offered 
is education. Novv when I listened to some of the other speakers, I 
seem to hear them say that the problem is that we have a huge 
educational capacity, and we are now going to befac inga very sharp 
decline in rhe demand for schooling from the conventional source* 
of demand, namely youngsters 16. 17, 20 and 24 vears old. 

What do vou do with all thesp unfilled schools and all these 
unoccupied teachers? The solution is that vou convince a lot of 
middle aged people that thev would real ly benefit if thev were to take 
onmoreschoohng. Itispossiblesometiniesthattwoproblemscoming 
together can produce two solutions. If I were to try to think about 
solutions in the job market sense, (that is, wearing my hat as a labor 
economist), one of the things that I would call attention to is that as 
men and women age. at a certain point their produc tivitv begins to 
dec line. This is an nevitable part of growing older. 

Another thing happens as they age, For most persons, the desire 

'Professor of Economics. City University of New York. Graduate Center; National 
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to work long hours and a full year begins to dot lino also. In a moro 
simple sodotv. or ono that hasn't acquired a tremendous super- 
structure ot institutions, laws and adulations, there would ho an 
adaptation in tho reward structure in the work opportunity strut • 
lure. Tho |>orson who is getting oldor and who is beginning to lose 
somo ot his products ity and some ot his desire to work would ho ahle 
to accommodate himself to his now circumstances and tho sodotv 
would accommodate him. 

Oneof the things our society has done w rong is tohaxot roatod a 
situation where the older man or woman is \erv often tat ed with an 
all-or-nothing choke. He or she has been upgraded to a certain 
point. I lis salary is high and growing higher relative to procluctivitv. 
The hours ot work are rigid *ind hv this person's standard are rather 
longer than thev want. What is their alternative' (let out entirely, or 
tight this battle' As the gap between their produttivitv and their 
wages grows, the institution begins to develop tremendous incen- 
tives to trv to get them out and begins to otter all kinds ot inducements 
and programs. 

What I am realh suggesting here is more tlexrhilitv both on the 
wage side and on the hour side to accommodate the realities ot 
aging. Aging just has certain realities to it whic h we will not be able to 
talk aw av. What we ought to think about is teaching sonic 1 ot our 
labor market institutions to come 1 to grips with thos<' realities. 

A lot ot w hat has been said here todavc an be tit into a theoretic al 
mode, one that we have* used a great deal at the National Bureau ot 
fic onomic Reasearch. That is the mode or model ot thinking alxuit. 
investment in human captial. Most ot' the kinds ot things that are 
being said, whether we are talking about migration, whether we are 
talking about investing in a marriage, (either an old one* or mavlx« a 
new one) all ot these 1 things constitute an investment in human 
capital. Ihere is a tairk large 1 bod\ ot literature on investment in 
human c apital, the determinates ot investment, and returns on in- 
vestment. It would be well to tr\ to bring this disc ussion into that 
framework. 

One thing that has to be pointed out is that 
investment in human capital has costs and these costs take many 
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forms. There are money costs, there are time costs; there are costs of 
effort and of energy, and there are psychic costs. Al I of these costs are 
calculated by the people who are asked to make these investments. 
And then, of course, there are the returns. The important thing about 
returns to investment is that these returns take place in the future. 
They are not immediate returns. Very often they are uncertain re- 
turns, uncertain even if you live to enjoy them. There is always the 
uncertainty whether you will live to enjoy them. 

It is a universal rule that people tend to discount the future. 
People do not value uncertain returns that they will realize five or ten 
years from now as highly as they would value that same return if it 
was offered them today. So, we have people confronted with situa- 
tions where they are being asked or urged to make i nvestments of one 
kind or another in themselves for returns that will accrue in the future. 
There obviously is going to be some kind of balancing going on in 
their minds between the costs of that investment and the return of 
those investments. 

I think this is the kind of' thing that we should keep in mind as we 
try to analyze some of the problems and the solutions that have been 
mentioned here today. 

AARON W. WARNER, Ph.D.' (Moderator) 

I would like to comment on this theoretical approach to invest- 
ment in human capital and the returns to investment. We are dealing 
with education and ofder people. From mv own experienc e, I know- 
that our school has a long history ot sec ond careers. 1 here is a great 
deal to be said lor education and sec ond career education especially. 
And this is not onlv in tt»rms ot monetarv returns. There i.» also 
something to be said in terms ot satisfac tion derived from education 
itself In the people who enjoy the process ot education. 

'Dean. School of General Stupes. Columbia University. 
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During the past fifty years of industrial development in the 
United States a work philosophy or a career philosophy has de- 
veloped whic h is basic ally: one company, one career, retire at 65. 1 
think this is one of the problems that we face today when we talk 
about second careers or multi-career lifetimes. Today, this society is 
changing, our attitudes are changing and. therefore, it is time to 
c hange this philosophy. What I am suggesting is a change to a philo- 
sophv il .1 multi-career lifetime. This is, of course, not new. There 
.ire -many people who have been involved or who have actually 
embarked on second c areers or multi-careers. Paul Gauguin is the 
very famous French artist who is usually mentioned when we talk 
about nuilti-c areer lifetimes and sec mid c areers. Joseph Conrad, the 
Fnghsh novelist, is .mother individual who started in the Merchant 
Marines and only Liter became a novelist. Charles Luckman, in our 
own time, was president of Lever Brothers. At age forty, he left that 
company to study architecture. Today, he heads a successful ar- 
c hitet tural tirm. 

The < areer problem of Americans today and especially of 
Americans in middle age is basically one of under-utili/ation or 
improper utilization of our most important resource, the human 
resource I believe that it wee an start to develop a new philosophy of 
multi-c areer lifetimes, we are going to go a long way towards easing 
the problems th.it we find in mid-careers. For the past three years I 
have had tin* t banc e to disc uss and to test, at least intellectually, the 
reac lion to his idea with many, many people- around the country. The 
reactions t ire interesting ,md varied. In listening to the responses, I 
ha\e been able to categori/e them into three categories or three 
models. 

! irst, there is the opportunity model. The individual who falls 
info this model, views "middles! enc e" Imiddlescem e being a 
period ot time ot roughly age T> to 5=5) as a normal stage of lite 
development, and recognizes the realities of middle years. To that 
point, he has most likely enjoyed his c areer, tje has ac bieved some or 
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pediaps much sue cess, and he sees or views .1 second < .ireer as an 
exc iting possibility. Ot ( ourse, he realizes lh.it there are Mime prob- 
lems, but be teels that they 1 an be worked out. I he mm oik I model 
views "middlescence" with some apprehension. I his individual 
recognizes the leveling ot his or her own career, ac 1 eptsit x\ if 1 1 some 
reluctance 1 and usually a considerable amount ol rationalization. 
When heconsiders the tuture, he starts to c onsidei altemativesto the 
tuture. Me believes a second c areer is |K>ssihle. but at that point is 
usual I v taken up with a great number ot problems thai he pen eixes. It 
we could remove those* problems or tincl xvaxs ot gixnig help in 
understanding the* problems and how toge»t around them. I think that 
indis iduals in the second model will then see* the ad\ .intakes and the 
|M)ssibi|ities ot a second care*er. 

Individuals in the third, or last resort model x lexx middle- 
scene e" with alarm, and still hold to the earlier philosophx w if 1 1 its 
ac e ompanying aspirations and fantasies. The s\ stem or organization 
is seen as spiting him, as being the c ulprit xvhie h has c lealed his or 
her problem. The idea ot a second (areer to these indixuluals 1 an 
amount to defeat. It means thai tbev will havetotai e their tnends and 
tamilv and admit that thev have* tailiMl and that's win the\ aie going 
out and investigating or pursuing a second career, this tndixidual 
generally does not see* .1 second c arcvr as a valid solution or e\en as 
a \ cilic I possibilifx . 

C )t course, these models arc 1 rather simplistic . I)tit I think the\ 
retlec t the c entral attitudes ot three e ate 4 goriesot responses that I ba\e 
rec ei\ed in disc ussing nuiltee arcM»r pos^ibihtes. I \\ on Id like lo elis 
c uss some ol the barriers and obstac les. hoxvex ei. thai luxe emerged 
trom the responses. I be tirst, and I think the most important obstac le 
that we haxe to overcome, is (beol)stai lecil has mg the mm oriel i aieei 
philosophx at t epted. I think we e an do this, it we • 1 an uel awa\ limn 
the* conditioning pre\ a lent in the car l\ part ol the 1 enlinx thai is. ol 
one e arevr, one e ompanx. retire at <>">. ( )rue thi* i> ,n 1 uniplished. I 
think we w ill be a long wax towards prox iding and ti>mvi tin' mm ornl 
( areer 1 one ept as a solution to our problem. 

I lie se»e oriel most important obstac le, and cine lh.it xxe hax e- 1 mix 
(one bed on so tar, .s the problem ot leax ing the imam 1.1I sim untx ot 
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the present position. I his is a verv, very major obstacle to most 
people. It «oes bevond pension portability. In industry today, early 
retirement gcnerallv starts about r >i and at that point you can only 
expei I to «et a retirement benetit ol about 21 pen ent to one-third the 
salarv vou aiceaoimgat that partic ular time. This is assuming that you 
have been working lor .ihout thirty years. Most people in industry 
todav (.in not alford to take an early retirement option. 

I think what is needed is some kind ol plan in which the retire- 
ment bcncliMhat havcalrcaclv at < rued to the indiyidual will be pa id 
out in a dilleient wav One possibility is to pay out the accrued 
benefits o\er a shorter period of time to provide a bridge to a second 
career ( erlainlv severance* pay should be used it we tire going to 
allow people to pursue sec ond c areers. Perhaps some kind erf a con- 
tributor pLui c an be presented early in an individual's c areer when 
be ioiiis ,i c oni|)anv with the idea th.it it is a type ot m<.uianc e polic y 
loi the lutuie. Ii one docs plan to pursue a sec ond c areer at some 
point, one will have t uUUu\ in t In • letirement benefits th.it the* c om- 
panv has established. 

there are main othei suggestions that have come forth. Oncol 
the maim barriers against people starting in sec ond < areers today is 
the problem ot Imam lal sec uritv . Dr. ( an/berg has said you have to 
give up something and that is absolutelv right. Iheie are tew people 
todav lh.it have been w rth .111 organization lor sav I V JO. or Jl vcars 
who 1 i>u Id leave tor a se< ond ( .ireer and make as mu< h or more. 
I here is a pmhlcm ot understanding and realizing these fac ts. 

! he third barrier is that w hen I mention a m*< ond 1 areer. |)eo|)le 
t itten sav If » me. but what would I doC All I have ever thought about 
isthepartn ular job I am in now. ibiisiness, engineering, ai ( ountingl; 
I reallv don t know what I would do." ( >l c our si - this is ,1 problem. It 
we are going to pursue this idea ol a se( ond 1 aieer < one ept. I think we 
would have to slail the dav an individual enteis the organization. 
I hev have to be presented at thai time with the t oik ept that the way 
people aie developing now. in 1 1 or JO vears. ones goals and 
ambitions mav < hange and one ma v wish to puisne a sec ond ( areer. 
Martingearix to prepare toi a mm ondi areei and using those programs 
of counseling thai are present I v available 1 re< ommcnclcd. 
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The fourth ohst.it If th.it I see and hf.u often aftor one has 
selected a second career is 'how do I prepare rnyseltr Many people 
find they have no time tor preparation even if they do identify an 
educational program that would help them. They are working eight 
hours a day or longer, and they are husy on the weekend. How does 
one find the time* Well, quite often I find thr. argument regarding 
timeismorearrwtc hthana reality. Because set ondtareers have to he 
pursued with a great deal of selt-d : scipliru\ you c an t always point to 
someone outside. You have to have tin 1 motivation from within; you 
have to make the time and vou have to find the program that will help. 
There area number of programs today, depending u|x>n the area that 
you are going to pursue. Correspondent e courses are perhaps not 
widely used today. perhaps not considered seriously enough as 
|K)ssihilitiesforde\elo|)mganindivid'ial tor a sec ond career. Perhaps 
if we look into these as an acldition.il form of educ ation. and perhaps 
strengthen them, this could he a possible way tor |>eople to develop 
themselves for a second career. 

University programs for second i areers are developing and 
have lieen develnpingover the years in a metro|Kilitan are.i like New 
VorkC itv. Usually, an indKiclual i an gel to a university to attend one 
of these programs. It vou go he\ond the suburban areas, vou may tind 
it more difficult to lincl the uniyersity programs that vou would be 
able to attend. 

lull-time stuck is a possibility, and a number ot |>eople who 
have pursued second t areers ha\e jtili/ed this method. To go b.u k 
to sc hool on .1 full-time* basis, you obviously need tinam ial siip|>ort 
lor sour |H»nod ol training, and then additional imam ial support to 
i t irr\ sou until vou are established. I think perhaps .iddition.il pro- 
rams and additional < nunselingi an helpustooyen nine this partic u- 
lar obslai le. 

f inally then* i- the problem ol gelling started in a new c artvr. 
(Ounseling is again one ot the possible solutions here as well .is the 
i reation ol more plat ement agent ies to h<*lp plat e people who are 
looking tor m»< ond ( areers. 

So the problems lh.it I ha\e tried to summarize are the problems 
of the at i eplabilitx ot a second tareer. the problem ol linantial 
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security, thr problem of selei ting a second career, the |>roblem of 
preparation. ,111(1 the |>roblem of placement. The obstac les I have 
identified mine from the resfxmses that I have received from many 
people arc nine 1 1 he c ountrv when I discussed second careers. Although 
these are real problems, whic h I don't want to underestimate. I do 
think this whole idea of a multi-career lifetime can ease and help 
large numbers ol Americans in middle years. 
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PART II: THE MIDDLE YEARS: 
Suggestions and Solutions 



BERNARD BELLUSK Ph.D.' 



It one Uilks of changing careers, I suppose I am a symbol of that 
to tin extent. I decided a few months ago that the time h«ul come for 
me to see whether there was any other thing I could do. "Eligible for 
retirement" means that I could fol low another pursuit, so that's what I 
am trying to do. 

Lei me speak about an unusual union, not because I am as- 
sociated with il as consultant on higher education, hut because it has 
unusual leaders, unusual members, and unusual programs with refer- 
ence to career development, upgrading and new careers. I speak of 
District 37 of the American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees. 

The other day I read an interesting article in the Columbia 
Forum. The topic was work, and the writer was Kit hard King. He said 
that while unions have performed an undeniable service in raising 
wages and improving working conditions, they had been, if any- 
thing, less responsive than business to the discontent of workers 
tont erningtheir jobs, in iiecent television program when Bill Moyers 
portrayed union leader Albert Shanker, you may ret all thei ornnients 
of civil rights leader Bayard Rustin, He said that Al Shanker was the 
only lalwr leader in the United States who has upgraded hundredsof 
blac k and Puerto Rican women through the "paraprofessional" sys- 
tem in the i ity schools. 

let me first of all disagree profoundly with both gentlemen. 
There are a number of unions in the City of New York, not just the 
Federation of State, County and Munit ipal Employees, which have 
devoted themselves to upgrading c areer development and o|>ening 
new careers lor their members. The State, Countv and Municipal 
[ mplovees in particular reject a concept which I think pervades too 

'Consultant on Higher Education, District 37, American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees. 
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much of our sex lety. This c omept ^ lluit this nation has the greatest 
ixnver in tlu» world while simultaneously having the highest unem- 
ployment rale, with no long-range planning lor new c arecr develop- 
ment particularly on the p,irl ot our government. 

This is d sot idlly curisc ious union which lx»lieves that it should 
enable those ot its members who are motivated to have tin* o|ipor- 
tunitv to upgrade theniselv in and to start new c areers. VYe have done 
that through a lile-long education program on our itemises, and 
through a new college whic h we < realed about ii year and one-half 
ago. 

for example, in our tin run then* ore thousands ot hospital 
workers. I lere in New York City is a he»dth and hospital ( or|M>ration 
whic h on the whole has tailed to mct-l the espec tat ions and aspira- 
lions ot tin* lowest ec onomic and soc ial levels ot the employees ot 
these institutions. In lac I. the health and hospital corporation has 
tailed to prolec t tin* health and welfare ot patients. Illustrations: our 
stewards and local representatives have discovered that untrained 
nurses aides, the lowest level, have l>een assigned as operating room 
let hnn Mils without any training, fhev haven't even been advised 
that when thev go Iroin operation to o|H»ration, tor example, they 
must wash their hands. Hunk ot how manv latalilies we mav have 
suflerecl in the( Hv of New York as a result ot this. It has been left to 
the union in a< t as a t atalyst and educ ator, to tore e the health and 
hospital corporation to trv to develop long-range programs of a 
i lime al as well as a liberal arts nature. 

Programs in the tour year community colleges enable those 
nurses aides who have high motivation, a id there are manv ot them, 
voung and old. to develop new < areeis and in the* prot ins to make 1 
signiiic ant c ontnbutions to the weltare of the c ommunitv. 

1 here are still thousands ot nurses aides w ho do not have 1 even a 
high school diploma or ecpiivalenc v. We in tin* union have 1 de- 
veloped high sc hool ec|uivalenc v classes cm our premises and we 
will graduate our one-thousandth holder ot a high sc hool ec|uiva- 
leru v diploma shortlv. 1 hey < nine to < lasses thri»e times a week on 
their own, at night and sometimes in the morning. Having oi)tained 
thru high si hool equivalent v . thev c an then go on to take c nurses, if 
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they lire motivated, to become X-ray technicians, inhalation 
therapists, i grating room technicians, physiotherapists, license! 
practical nurses, registered nurses, physicians' associates and 
paramedic s. All this the union has ac c omplished basic al lv on its own 
initiative. In this proc ess we have lost many workers to other unions, 
hut this is the commitment of this particular union. r 

Now, another fac et is the method by which we have involved 
meml>ers tor new careers. We have closely observed individual 
members who have spoken up at lot al meetings or at distric t count il 
meetings and we have grabl>ed them as individuals irrespec tive of 
their age or bac kground, Ix'cause this is a union which draws its 
leadership representatives from every ethnic group, and every 
ideologic al bac kground. We have contracted, lor example, with the 
Cornell Sc hool of Industrial and Lal)or Relations to offer a battery of 
courses which enables those individuals who have spoken up and 
who are activists to take 1 these courses and eventually become 
middle management members of the staff of the union. I personalis' 
know a former librarian who is now direc tor of our Sc hool Division. 
Another activist is now associate director of our Political Action 
Department; all this in the proc ess of the union opening new options 
and new ( areers tor individuals who have s|>ent their lives in rather 
dismal c ire umstarues. 

let me talk to sou in < one lusior.i alxuit our college. Our ( ollege 
not the traditional college. It is a different t\pe of institution. 
< reafeda vearanda halt ago l>e< auseof coiru idem e.thedesireofthe 
union to develop its own c ollege and the desire of the Col lege of New 
Koc helle to expafid to a brand new program which thev had just 
de\ eloped. I inane ed In an edu< ational fund negotiated In the union 
with the ( it\ of New York, we ha\e established the Distric t Counc il 
Numlier IT ( ampusof the ( ollege of New Koc belle. At this moment, 
we have some tour hundred students attending the IX # }7 c ampus 
on our own premises, large numbers ot tremendous!* motivated 
women ,ire in the proc ess ot taking a l>asi< alh liberal arts oriented 
program. I he c ampus is preparing rhem to respond imaginative!* to 
the < hallenges ot the dav . 




F. BRUCE HINKEL' 



The icIcm of prt»-rt»tiri»iin»ril counseling, second careers and re- 
training employees has not ln»en i in the mind of our company tor very 
long, nor has it been partii ularly preoccupied by this. It s the bottom 
line, the stockholders, the c ustomers, who really count and deter- 
mine the goals we set. Since 1 H» > we have gone through a revolu- 
tion, or better, an evolution in management. To begin with, there 
were the* captains of industry like Henrv Ford, the Vanderbilts. and 
the Rockefellers who pretty muc h ran institutions, where benefits 
per si» were not a primary concern ot the organization. As we moved 
along in hiMorv, we entered into an era of human relations in man- 
agement. In multi-led corporations a lot of people gained a vnk e in 
productivity and the design of company |K)hc ies. 

Todav, tin* new phase we have gone into is organizational de- 
velopment. This is an area where we try to lower conflict and take 
care of employees' needs and managements' needs so that they 
work as a team toward c ommon goals. Mam industrial psy< hologists 
w ill tell \ou that benefits per *e do not inc rease productivity. How- 
ex er, it is rec ogmzed that without certain benetits, produc tivilv will 
l>e allei ted. So. todav we are looking, at least our company is 
looking, at a marriage ot employee benefits and retraining to deter- 
mine how the\ ( an benefit the company goals. 

lor example, our company is »akinga new dircntion and will 
bet omea tien e < ompetitor w ith other lirnis who are coming into our 

< ountrv with foreign equipment tor our business e\t hanges. We are 
entering a marketing and |)ric ing c onipetition. and in that mode* we 
.in* going to have to c hange our struc lure. We are going to have to 

< hange our jobs. We arc* going to haw to take a look at our em- 
ployees' jobs and M»e what we can do to retrain them tor this 
t ompetitive struggle. 

Anolher problem we have is that we have reduced our work 
forte from IIU.OOI) to KM.tMMJ over the last two vears. We have 
not tired an\l)odv other than those |>eople who were* not produc live, 
Most oi tins redu< lion t arne through attrition We are retrenc lung ^ a 
'Personnel Supervisor. New York Telephone Company 
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lot of industry is retrenc hing today. As they retrench, they take a look 
cit their goals and objec ti\es and they try to antic ipate what the future 
holds. 

For example, just the other day I was informed that we were 
going to have i(M) surplus o|K'rators; 210 this year and 210 next year. 
Essentially, this employment population is blac k and female. We 
were tared with two alternatives: fire them or retrain them. Weighing 
all the alternatives, we have decided to retrain these individuals, So 
w hat we are going to do is retrain these (X'rsons in < leni ill skills sue h 
as typing and other duties to till existing job openings in the 1 t om- 
panv. 

Along with the retrenching program and the retraining of our 
people, we are < onsidering and will probably move forward on what 
we (all a satellite program within the telephone company. This 
program will consist of a series of courses that will take ( are of not 
only employees' needs but of the telephone company's needs as 
well, these courses, such as marketing, pric ing. market segmenta- 
tion, all relatively new subjects to many ot our people, will enable 
them to understand these terms and their function within broader 
disc iplines. 

A lot ol sou may ask, why have a university within corporate 1 
walls? I here are mam good reasons w in it is helpful. Number one, 
we should take advantage ol < areer e\|>erien< e In other words, if a 
man has been working as an installer lor the last twentv years, he has 
rec eixed ( areer e\|H'rieiue and he should rec eive c ollege ( redits for 
the e\|>erien< e. Credit is awarded lor the partic ular skills a man has 
a< (|inred. Se< oik I, there is lile-long c»x|H i r itMic e. If a person has been 
working in ,111 engineering < lepartment w ithout a degree and wants to 
go tor .111 engineering degree, his paitii ular 1 rait will be assessed as to 
how main < ollege (redits he should be gi\en. Now this gives a 
person a start toward a college degree, whether an associate or a 
ba< ( alaureale. \\r teel that this is \er\ attra< live. 

I hire I . there is a< 1 essabilits . As an operator c onus ot! a shift, she 
doesn't ha\e to worr\ about going home and then going out to a 
( ollege to grt her c on rse. She 1 an get it right w itbin the same building 
bi'iore she leaves, it nia\ take an extra hour and then she leaves lor 
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home. All this works toward enhancing her career within the com- 
pany and if she so chooses, outside the company. We know there will 
be a certain amount of tall-out as we re-educate people in different 
jobs. They may leave the company, but I think as time goes on most 
major concerns will ti ncl themselves doing the same thing that we are 
doing so we may get some good people coming to us from other 
corporations. 

What is really needed to accompany these courses is a counsel- 
ing program, a counseling program that blends individual needs with 
corporate needs, so that a person doesn't go off on a wild goose 
chase. We new! to help individuals redirect their careers so that they 
can have a second job or career within the company that will be 
meaningful and more motivating, and more remunerative. 

RUTH VAN DOREN* 

I work for the New Sc hool for Soc ial Researc h where it has been 
my privilege, according to mv oldest daughter, to recycle women 
over the last nine vears. In truth, most of our students are adult 
women, although we have an increasing number of men, seeking 
career i hanges; and so it is from these individuals that I have learned 
what little I can share with you Unlay. 

It has been mv limited experience that over the years, the 
( hanges in attitude in redesigning work are first cultivated by those 
people who create the so-called esoteric patterns. Looking at the 
( ontemporary situation, it is the people in the middle years who have 
the political |>ower. usually the affluence and usually the choice* 
whic h perpetrate soc ial c hange. I reallv would like to think of learn- 
ing as response* to soc ial change in a very rapid ac celerated wav. This 
was said \er\ well earlier, I think, about the changes in the natural 
and biologic al sc ienc es. 

I would like to talk more about learning being accessible to 
e\ ervone, «md that's v\hv I am so glad that the unions are in it, that 
inclu^trv is in it and thai everyone of us is in it bec ause there is room 
in a knowledge 1 explosion soc ielv tor everyone to train everyone else. 

'EMecutive Director. Human Relations Center. New School for Social Research. 
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Now I must tell you .mother heresy. I do not believe that learning 
belongs to any one age. When women come to me and say, "I want 
my child to go to an Ivy Leslie college, " I say, "You Like the money 
and run. Your child ( an yet along, but you are over forty, and it is very 
unlikely th.it yoc ( ,in yet a loan for a professional education." I think 
thiit these are some ol the things which will enable every kind of 
l>erson to respond to the need lor knowledge to do what he wants to 
do. 

Some of you were at the Urban Research Conference foc using 
on the Work in Amerit a Report. You remember the report of the auto- 
mobilf 1 worker out in General Motors' small parts plant in the 
Midwest. He said he only ( ame to work four days a wcvk. He was 
ii strategic toolmaker and they really needed him five days a week. 
They sent the union steward down to find out whv the young man 
dime in only tour davs a week, which is a common condition in 
many places, nnd he said, "Because I c tin t live 1 on what I would earn 
in three clays." Now th.it is .mother vvav of saving, "I want my life to 
be invoked in multiple choices, I want it to be mine." Inc easingly, I 
find in work patterns the part-time worker who may be a sec retary, or 
a man doing tu ket taking or some other kind of part-time work so he 
can be part of tin 1 Off-Broadvvav theatre. 

As we look .it job satistac tions and dissatisfactions, we find that 
our work plac e is often also our so( ial plat e. We go there and we 
work, but we also seek congenial hum, in relationships there. We 
look at our work as a part of our total life* and we know without work 
life Incomes listless and dead. 

1 want to get back to the tact th.it women will increasingly 
partu ipate in what I would call the physical work force. My own 
teeling is that women have always worked and they simplv now are 
more physical because we art' an industrial society and most of 
soi ietv's work is clone outside of the home. We have come very 
much more into partnership about work and learning which was 
mentioned earlier. I think we ought to talk about the mandate for 
wh.it is now and litis been c tilled all our lives, c areer education. I c all 
it vvoc ational education." because career education and voca- 
tional ecliK ation have gained bad semantic reputations, .is has para- 
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professionals, as has second ( areers, as has the failure to identity with 
a changinK process. I call it that berate I think that every community 
in some way is «oi n« to find out what has to be done there and decide 
who is Koinn to do it. We are noinn to see whether we need health 
education and whether it is noin>» to he better tor all ot us to become 
foic M le repair people. (You know that is the most wanted trade in the 
nation at the present time.) 

This is another wav ot saving "hat a sense ot e omnumitv and a 
sensitive to what has to be done and who is uoinu to do it has to 
i hanue \ i»rv nuu h more rapidly as ,oe ietv ( haiiKes. You w ill t j f id the 
best teaihers.trom mv point ot view, have alvvavs Inrn career 
edm ators. those who have related the total prcu ess to what vou do. I 
am very nun h reminded of Peter Drin ker's article ''I'm 1H Years Old 
and I Don't Know What I Want to Be." You also know the story ot a 
Krande hild whoasksher grandmother. "Grandma, what do you want 
to be when vou «rn\v up>" There are c haiiKiiiK expec rations and the 
human rights revolution vvhic h w ill mean that we w ill all hav e at c ess 
to meanmKlul work and meaningful learning Fcjiuil ac ( ess to mean- 
inKlul activities either at the work level or the learning level or 
at some i ombination ot' the two is uoinu to l>e part ot evoc ationa> 
education and the human rights revolution. 

BETTY HOLROYD ROBERTS, M.S.W/ 

for i he past vear, my doctoral research ha* led me to interview 
\7 while < ollar and professional people, c!.e majority ot Whom were 
men), who had been on the ( areer esc alator or had arrived at sue - 
c ess; who were between the a«es ot U) to 11. and who had at least a 
H A. decree or its equivalent. In addition, those interviewed had 
chosen voluntarily to leave their siucesstul career, some impul- 
sivelv. most with some planning. 

I h<> purpose ot this rese,iic h. exploratory in nature, was to lind 
out what |)atti i rns. it any, were 1 common to these 'c areer drop-outs" 
as I have continued to label them, bspec iallv explored were those 
events, frustrations, and c onditioris which led to this behavior, and 
then an assessment of what men danisms or nuxies ot sustaining* a 
'Brandeis University 
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drop-out status were made. All of this exploration was based on the 
content of open-ended interviews with the drop-outs and my obser- 
vations. 

Averaging ap age of 39 when they dropped out and 42 when 
interviewed these drop-outs were mostly married, with dependents. 
They had been grossing annual incomes ranging from $8,000 (a 
female) to $40,000 when they dropped out and now lived on in- 
comes ranging from $2,000 to $25,000. Several increased their 
incomes after dropping out by utilizing creative abilities never used 
in their c areers. For example, one professor went from $10,000 to 
$25,000 plus by becoming an entertainer much in demand, though 
he continues to live a relatively spartan country life. Approximately 
half had at least a Bachelor of Arts degree or its equivalent; the other 
half had acquired Master's and Doctorate degrees. The fields of 
occupation inc luded eleven in education (mostly college professors 
and one president), six in engineering, five in advertising, three 
business organization managers or administrators, two each in real 
estate, art, sec urities and social services, and one each in research, 
chemical industry, bank vice president ond an international interpre- 
ter. Most dropped out between 1969 and 1973. Those were the 
general patterns, which became obvious from the interviews. First 
dealing with the question of how the drop-outs came to commit this 
act of deviating from societal norms, these issues seem salient. 

The majoritv were alienated from the concept of work in an 
established career system as the means to personal satisfaction. 
Factors contributing to that dissatisfaction presented here in order of 
importance to them included: (1) the conflict of personal values or 
principles with those of their employing organization; (2) boredom 
with "having made it" and seeing an endless plateau of repetition 
before them in their occupations, (as one man put it. "The joy 
of lite is in the journey, not the arrival"); (3) little real autonomy or 
meaning in a system that was inappropriately rewarding; and (4) the 
feeling of being exploited in overstriicturecl, oppressive organiza- 
tions that provided no mechanism for self-actualization among their 
employees even in the higher echelons of the hierarchy. These are 
typical reasons for dropping out. 
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In exploring how the t areer drop-outs were sustaining their new 
life of not filling into a lucrative occupational career stream, these 
findings were of interest. Most of the group, after a short period of 
mobility, settled down in either rural or urban settings isome re- 
mained in their original settings), living alone with their families. A 
few moved into collective living groups for economic and socially 
sup|X>rti\e reasons. Several learned how to build their own homes on 
properly purchased from savings or liquidation of assets, utilising 
gardening and other self-sustenance means for survival. Odd jobs, 
small entrepreneurial enterprises (the raisingand selling of plants, tor 
example), writing, and occasional consultantships provided small 
incomes. Others had invested savings prior to dropping-out as a 
means to having some income and a very few had wives who 
continued to work in money making jobs. Nearly all of them worked 
hard at either odd jobs or in developing their small farm-like living 
environments. 

All said thev were happv in their action and new lite style. 
Thev indie ated that work perse was not an anathema to them— most 
enjoyed the physical labor required of them. As one drop-out 
psychologist expressed it, "It's not flagellation to haul in wood— I 
used to pas the V to exen ise— now it has meaning tor mv family's 
lite.'' Others liked the unexpec teclness of learning something new 
everv clav, and of the sheer living challenges that brought forth 
unknown and untapped resourcefulness in themselves which their 
former careers had never stimulated. 

There art* some final points I wish to make. There is an indie at ion 
thai "qualitv ot lite" values no longer are being expeneru ed through 
work identity at the white collar and professional career trough. 
Although this, to some extent, has been supported by studies ot blue 
collar and management level careerists, one wonders if the conta- 
gious etfec t of drop-out models will seduce more and more into that 
mode of reac lion. Increased inflation, fearot the deleterious etfec tsot 
a depressive economy, disillusionment with the great American 
dream, lack ot trust in the ethics of those control ling their lives, those 
whc. lead in industry, academia and government, tor instance 1 -as 
well .is a personal sense of hav ing been "robbed in life*'' in spite of 
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sex ietally valued career achievements— all seem to contribute to this 

growing malaise. 

As we grapple with alternative suggestions and solutions to 
dropping out of careers in the middle years, by. tor example, de- 
veloping a viable mechanism in higher education for changing 
c areers. let this group also be sensitive to the possibil ity that exponen- 
tial growth in our system may be of decreasing value and interest to 
some of those who i n the past have contributed so much to that goal . 

FELICE N. SCHWARTZ* 

We appear to be a society that worships youth. A significant 
portion of our gross nation.il product is composed of products de- 
signed to help women and men avoid the appearance of aging 
—products that perpetuate the desirability of youthful vigor, figure 
and attitudes It is a society in yvhich major corporations have un- 
abashedly announc ed personnel policies that prefer youth to experi- 
ence. This affects both men and yvomen, of course, hut women in 
their middle years today are particularly vulnerable because of 
c hanging sex letal trends that influence to a gre.it extent their percep- 
tions ofyvh.it constitutes a full, productive and rewarding life. 

As a result, women in their middle vears are reallv up against it. 
Those who are currently middle-aged are not onlv no longer young, 
and therefore no longer worshiped, but they are products of the 
traditional socialization of American yvomen during this centurv. 
They have, for the most part, spent the first halt of their lives rearing 
children. And they enter the sec ond halt with a good deal of ambiva- 
lence about working outside the home as well as it in. although an 
increasing number rrc ogni/es that seeking productive work is the 
lovjic.il next step. However, most of them enter this phase totally 
unprepared -either without a well-established c areer outlook or the 
m-cess.irv wars ot experience in lields in yvhich thev are seeking 
employment. 

Vet thev .ire eager, vigorous and mature ot judgment 
-experiern ed in assuming responsibility , taking the initiative, man. 
aging and making dec isions with direc t involvement in areas ranging 
•President. Catalyst Organization 
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from purchasing to i>ntt>rtdini n>{. Moreover, these women ,ire st.ibfe: 
their eves are on their work, not their plans tor the future. And. 
perhaps more important, they are people who are making ,1 con- 
scious (hone to enter or re-enter the labor forte. 

Wh.it ,ue their options; 1 Where ,ire their opportunities' Unfortu- 
nateK. I don't h.ive.i panacea. None exists in today's sot it-ty and we 
might as v\ell recogni/e that. But on the other hand, countless 
women who were determined to make the transition from Ionising 
on lamrlv to building a career base have sue < eeded— and it is these 
women who provide essential role models lor others. Usually, 
though, the change is a highlv iiersonal process and lew. if any, 
formulas that can lx> applied broadly have lx*en developed. 

There an- some simple basic s. however, that c an be helpful to 
c ollege educ ateel women who wish to enter or return to work during 
their middle wars, rhese women need first of all to develop a 
protessional demeanor to learn not to ask what their prospective 
emplo\ers t an do lor them but to bring what skills and abilities they 
ha\e to the jobs the\ .ire seeking. Tin- word "job " c .in in itself lx> 
misleading. Women who need to fill 10 to 40 vears of their lives with 
paid work should learn to think in terms oft areers" not "jobs." Thev 
need to\iew tin- mounting ot a "job campaign "as . it were a job in 
itselt. fhe\ need to be encouraged to convince |>rospe<tive em- 
plovers ih.it thev will be highlv produc tive and therelore. profitable, 
prec iselv bee atise thev an- eager for sue t ess in this sec ond phase of 
their lives and ian be "counted on" to do whatever is required. 

Another problem area tor today s returning women is the need 
lor retraining to prepare them tor work in the fields in whit h employ- 
ment opportunities are excluding. Although muc h has been si id and 
written about hiring women in sift ailed traditional K male fields, the 
tail remains th.it most ol these women who haveloc used on family 
res|Ninsilnhties exclusivelv during the'r twenties and earlv thirties 
also (mused on thetr.ulitionalK femalet. ireertielcis while inc ollege. 
In addition. Ihev have not been prepared, edui ationallv or other- 
wise, to handle spei i.ih/ed jobs in tielcN such as engineering, at- 
c ounting or data proc essing. 

1 his |) ( Mnt has been i Iram.itit ally demonstrated tor our organi/a- 
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lion during the past two years. The Catalyst National Roster, a com- 
puterized listing of women who are seeking responsible positions on 
both part-time and lull-time schedules, clearly shows the discrepan- 
cies between the present career aspirations of women and the types 
of jobs that are available. 

For example, in a recent edition of the Roster, hi 8 women were 
listed under the occupational field, ' Education/' Only Itt of their 
resumes were requested by subscribing employers. In sharp contrast, 
W emploxers requested the resumes of the nine women who were 
listed under "Engineering." Supply and demand— the watchw(*ds 
of the market place— are remarkably askew. This situation obviously 
will not lx» corrected in time to help toddy's middle-aged women, 
but the increased utilization of women />er >e. particularly at mana- 
gerial, administrative, technical and professional levels of employ- 
ment, will eventually be advantageous to women in their middle 
years as well. The major turning point, as I see it, will come when 
men suddenK reali/e that women are not seeking work for sol f- 
enrichmenl or some other equally esoteric reason but that women 
want to work for the same primary reason men do— to earn needed 
income. When husbands recognize that their wives 4 ire willing to 
share the finani ial burden of family support, thev will increasingly 
accept and welcome women as equals in the workforce. 

During the past twelve years, sine e I've been working ac lively to 
expand career opportunities tor women, one question has been 
asked repeatedk — bv those who are entirely sympathetic to career- 
oriented w omen and those who are hostile. It women's entry into the 
work tore *• continues to accelerate, and it their sights are set on 
middle-management or highly ten hnic al and protessional positions, 
will there be enough jobs to go around' Hie question is. of course, 
more pertinent in periods ot economic recession, and the current 
emplownent scene has magnified its importance significantly. 

But it is a question w hie h must be tac ed clirec tl\ . And its implic a- 
tions tor men and women in the* middle-sears are quite profound, tor 
souet\ s |o\e attair" with youth often dictates that middle-aged 
men ( an lie shunted aside lor the aggresst\e \oung "comers" who 
arme each tunc* irom college campuses throughout the U,S. The 
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answer to many of today's employment problems is the restructuring 
of work patterns. I believe— and this has heen the cornerstone of the 
Catalvst program— that skilled, valuable work in all sectors of the 
nation's ec onomy c an and should be rec ast into a variety of part-time 
positions to the benefit of both employees and employers. 

Traditionally, women and children have depended on men's 
employment lor support. So the specter of financial insecurity for 
men th.it lurks behind the question of whether there are enough jobs 
to go around is unsettling, to s.iv the least. But this insecurity is valid 
onlv if we insist on a fixed and full-time work sc hedule for all who 
work. If we are willing to forego this rigidity, our capacity to provide 
employment for every man and woman who needs or wants it will be 
significantly expanded. 

With part-time st lieduli ng. both men and women will be able to 
pursue broader-gauged, less pressured lives— sharing linanc ial sup- 
port as well as other aspects of twentieth century living including 
time spent with (hildren or in public service or in recreational 
activities. 

I'ye usually promoted flexible scheduling in relation to mothers 
with young < hildren who wished to work less than full-time during 
the early ( hild-rearing years— and it does open new vistas to them. 
But the advantages lor men and women in the later "middle-vears," 
while not as obvious, are apparent on closer examination. For exam- 
ple, anv of the flexible work pattern., suggested for working mothers 
< .in be used bv |x«rsons neanng retirement. A shortened work day or 
work week can provide older workers an opportunity to participate 
in the labor force on a limited basis while adjusting to leisure time 
at tiy ities -thus easing the transition from full-time work to full-time 
retirement. The possibilities are numerous. The utilization of flex- 
ible work schedules is a bold solution to several employment dilem- 
ma*, but one which is not implausible or even impractical given its 

l>otentul benefits to soiiety. 
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THE CHANQINQ UNIVERSITY: 

Ntw Audtencts for Ltarning 



JOHN S. TOLL, Ph.D.* 

I am pleased that our university is associated with the Fund 
for New Priorities in sponsoring this conference. To a remarkable 
extent, the Fund has picked out the issues of prime importance to our 
society, and has brought thoughtful analysis to bear on these prob- 
lems at critical times. Indeed, the Fund exemplifies just the kind of 
careful, selfless, determined, wide-ranging intelligence that our 
problems require. 

Universities must change tremendously in the next decade. As 
our world grows increasingly complex, we can no longer regard 
college education as something which is poured into the student in 
four years, and then used gradually during the rest of his life. As 
Bentley Glass stressed, a traditional four year college education be- 
comes obsolescent about as rapidly as a new automobile. It is neces- 
sary for all of us to continue learning throughout our lifetimes, not 
only keeping abreast of a professional discipline and understanding 
the c hanging complexities of modern society, but also maintaining 
our abilities as human beings to contribute to a useful and enjoyable 
life. 

This is true even if we are not concerned with many persons 
todav who are forced to change careers, or to restructure their lives 
once or twice. Yet in a rapidly ( hanging society this restructuring is 
the challenge with which many of our citizens are faced. 

Of course, to a very great extent, each of us must learn on our 
own, outside of the university or anv other institution. Those who 
ba\e trulv learned how to learn will continue their education 
whether or not they ever take another formal course. I have always 
liked Woocirow Wilson's definition of an educated person as some- 
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one who has learned to use a library, someone who knows how to 
extend his or her own learning. This is the most important kind of 
continuing education. 

But as the need for life-long learning increases, the barriers 
between formal education and informal learning are fortunate 1 
breaking down. Universities are increasingly taking their program to 
the students, offering cour *s both on and off the campus to those 
who want to learn simultaneously while carrying on their careers and 
all of their other life's activities. 

Since World War II, we have had a tremendous expansion in the 
number of full-time students in regular campus programs. The pres- 
sure to educate the veterans of World War II and then the rising 
number of high school graduates has been tremendous on most 
institutions. In great part, *nd as a result of this pressure, colleges and 
universities have lapsed in their commitments to part-time students 
or to most students other than recent high school graduates. Our 
offerings in continuin ducation have not been given top priority; 
they have usually been supported at a lower level than the conven- 
tional full-time on-campus programs intended mainly for the so- 
called normal college age. 

Now that the United States' birth rate and population growth ar a 
stabilizing, universities can anrl must turn their atten/on to the 
various ways in which they cm contribute to life-long learning. They 
have to take into account, mi*ch more than they have in the past, the 
req u irements of the developi ng professional ; the spec ial needs of the 
housewife and mother who interrupted her studies and a career to 
raise a family and who, still at a young age, is now ready to take on 
new responsibilities; the worker who requires assistance in a change 
in career or in perfecting various skills; and the modern day Gauguin 
who simply seeks a luller more meaningful life and perfection of 
talents. 

The big challenge now, for all of higher education and our 
country, is very similar to that which faced us with the surge of 
returning servicemen after World War II. Then, the campus and the 
government responded c reatively with the CI Bill of Rights, a com- 
mitment to provide education needed by so many in our population. 
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Today, a similar partnership of all aspects of oi" society is needed in 
order to provide support for life-long learning. It is wonderful that at 
this conference, government, indusf*, labor and universities are all 
represented in an attempt to pool jur thoughts on how to start a new 
emphasis on life-long learning. 

One might say there are three major thrusts in the development 
of full opportunity in education in the history of the United States. 
First, there was the commitment that primary and secondary educa- 
tion should he available to all our citizens. This is now built into the 
•fabric of our society, an essential bulwark of our democ;acy. 

Secondly, we have adopted the print iple of open .ulmission to 
college. This was Parted here in the City of New York as a strong 
principle, as theCity University dramatically be( ame a nopen institu- 
tion to ev*»ry high si hool graduate. The State of New York joined with 
a corresponding "full opportunity program," in the higher education 
amendments of \ i )71, to become a national princ iple as expressed in 
the federal law that noonehould he deprived of t!ie opportunities of 
higher education by financial or other barriers; this principle is 
expessed through such programs .is the Basic Feb- ational ()pf*>r- 
tunnv Grants which are not yet fully funded, but which I expee t will 
be in full effec t by l l )7f>. 

The third major change will be a rec ognition that in our inc reas- 
mglv complex and rapidly c h.inging society, svlvre continuing edu- 
cation and lite-long learning y.dl become a major toe us tor our 
s,;c ictv, everyone has a right to this opportunity . 

This i inference is try ing to delineate the g< aK oi sm h a chal- 
lenge, .inrl how it is th.it we. as ,1 s () ( ietv, should respond ettec liu Iv 
topromote a good life-long learning program, which will be justified 
in terms of yyh.it thev really contribute to our mu iety. In this tonter- 
eiK e I'rotessor ( iin/berg stressed we must pay tor every «hing w e 
do, and that we must determine what are the lienehts related toe <ists 
in any program. We must devele'wnsibb 1 priorities in the support tit 
lite-long learning. But. I am >n\mced thai the institutions that 
respond well to the needs m i iii/eiis with ettec hve programs, micl- 
i ari-i-r training and lite-long learning w ill indeed become the univer- 
sities" maior business. B\ two dei ades from now. most universities 
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will be devoting most of their time to greatly expanded and modified 
versions of the programs that wo now call "Continuing Education." 
We will all tome to think of formal education, not as a preparation of 
life, but as something that makes living an increasingly rewarding 
process day by day as we steadily develop our understanding and 
talents. 

What kind of education should lie our top priority? A point was 
made todav that, as moreand more people gain advanced education, 
it becomes less at a premium; there are some that argue that it is 
therefore of less value, anr' thus in a cost-benefit analysis it is hm\vr 
to justifv educational | ograms. This point of view regards the edu- 
cated talent as a "zero sum" game of a total number of jobs to be 
distributer!. It was mentioned that fx«rhaps we should divide the jobs; 
instead of having a normal worker work tortv hours a week, we 
should have a normal work week of twentv-five hours, or twenty 
hours. A verv important piece of research was overlmked in this 
clis( ussion. Our eminent colleague. Professor Parkinson, has the an- 
swer to this dilemma. The work alwavs expands to fit the available* 
time. There is no doubt that in fad the re are manv .vavs for educated 
talents to be used. The c h.illenge t< h due ation is partic ularh to train 
the creative entrepreneurs in ewrv discipline, who. through then 
ettorts. both i reate more jobs and improveoursoc ietv in all respee t>. 

The American staneiard ot living means that lalx>r costs in this 
countrv are exceptionallv high. Our sex iet> cannot be competitive 
unless we are c ontinuallv increasing our ' produc tiv itv " in the 
broadest sense. This requires, I mever. increasing education tor 
workers at all lev els as automation takes over an mc reasing number 
ot routini/ed tasks and extends the ettee tivenvss ot eac h worker. We 
partuularlv need an educational svstem that encourage* initiative* 
arel emphasizes practical problem solving. 

Yet the need for sue h educ ation is riot limited onlv to our nation. 
I remember asking the Assistant to the Prune Minister ot India what 
\merie an universities eould do to help in the* m we ation ol the 
students who i on-» to this < ounlrv troni India. I le said that above* .ill 
he would want uv to teach them to be entrepreneurs. Developing 
nations and everv nation in the world now need educated people. 
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But above nil they nml creative people who will attack each prob- 
em and use till their training and intelligence in sensible ways that 
vvill create new approaches and new jobs related to the solution of 
the problems of society. 

()t course, this approach involves training people for specific 
vocations or professions, lut in a rapidly changing society it is 
impossible to anticipate oi.j or two or three dec ades ahead what the 
requirements of all professions will be. A!>oveallwe must build into 
every educational program the ability of students to learn how to 
learn, the ability of students to solve problems creatively and to look 
at programs as a basis for moving into new fields. Our country is 
fortunate for having had in the educational system an emphasis on 
liberal education. I ho|>e and believe that as we c ontinue to diversify 
our educational programs, we will always remember that a liberal 
foundation to our education gi\ es our soc ietv the ability to respond to 
new challenges. Each worker should res|K>nd to these challenges 
'reatiwU. using the flexibility that his educ ation provides. 

When we call for more diversitic ation in educ at ion, we are not 
■i *king for s|h»c iali/ation now , but f»ther for people who ( an respond 
to new c hallenges with imagination, drawing on all the know ledge 
and abilities that they develop through their educ ation. Indeed, the 
op|)ortunit\ lor continuing education may fwcome a real require- 
ment of our soc iet\ 

rbere was a law passed in France in 1**71 which pertained to 
vocational and technical education, let me read a portion of it: 
"f rem h six iet\ c an no longer be c ontent with an initial transmission 
of know ledge to an elite." 1 his law . \\ hie h was c ailed the 1 " working 
man's sabbatic al." goes on to state 1 that all during their ac ti\e lite, 
salaried workers who wish to take training courses a|>pro\c<l by 
tlit 1 state ha\e a right upon making a formal request to 
their ee>plo\er lor tunc 1 off. (be time ott. which can extend 
to one % ear. is i ompam tune. ! hat is tosjx . it is c oiisiclercd js time on 
the ink I he emploxee continues during Ins period ot training to 
rec ei\e ins salar\ and build up \ ai ation seriiontx . and fringe* ben- 
efit* 

( >i>\ ioim\ \u\\ i fiu ini sin h a w or kin*; man s sabbatic al." as it 
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is called, presents real problems, It is limited in the French program, 
so that only 1 0 r i of the work force has been involved in a fairly limited 
wav. Nevertheless, I think it is a harbinger of the future if the educa- 
tional programs provided during the working man's sabbatical are 
well designed to help that individual be more productive, That, in the 
final analvsis, is the test. I mean "productive" in the largest sense of 
creative contributions to our society, I sus|>ect that this French 
law will be copied and extended in America and will Ixt'ome a key 
provision in collet live bargaining agreements within the next few 
decades. Eventuallv, we mav have sabbatical leaves for most work- 
ers. 

Think one moment of all the time available for continuing 
edui ation. when it is retried that most ot our c iti/ens s|x»nd over six 
hours a week watc hing T.V.; that our leisure time as a whole is now 
greater than tvpit al working time If we wish to get the most out of 
life, ini reasing numbers of i iti/ens will use much of this leisure time 
tor informal and formal programs ot learning. 

I\ibli< attention is focused now on the improved conservation 
and utilization of our resoun es. ( )ur most important, ever-renewable 
resoune is human intelligence, and we waste most of it. Yet we 
clearlv need sustained educated efforts to attack the problems ot our 
soc iet\. from urban dec a\ and suburban sprawl to human relation- 
ships, from the problems of developing (xnertv-stric ken nations to 
the international threats ot war. 

Clearly, we must develop tull\ the most valuable 1 of our re- 
soiir. is; human intelligent e. The res|x>nsihilit\ of e\er\ institution of 
higher educ ation is to he useful to c iti/ens throughout their lifetimes 
in helping them to meet this < hallenge. Fht» development ot human 
intelligent e tremendoiisK extends the power of each individual. 

Nie < lunge in the last tw o c enturies has been far greater t han all 
prpMous Histf >r\ . We t ,m expec t that thr sear 2000 will difu»r more 
fn>mto<l.i\ than tnda\ timers from ,ui< lenl times. Fac h ot lis now lias, 
tlin nigh the use m man\ labor s,i\mgHe\ m» s . ,i product i\itv as it we 
had the equivalent ot twrnt\-tour servants in the times ot thri a e 
< enlunes ,igi > 

( Hii t .ip.it ities ds mdi\ iduaK c an be greath niagnitied again l)\ 
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the |M)wor of hunun intelligei ce. I certainly »WW with Bentley 
Glass' point th.it exponential g" vth in human effec livenossdoes not 
goon indefinitely, but it certainly t an expand much more than at the 
present time. The sensible development ot each human effort is 
something thai is .1 real challenge to all education and requires 
effec live programs to support every individual's desire for continued 
life-long learning and usefulness. 

We have neglected mid-c areer educ ation lor muc h too long. I 
hope that this conference vn ill do muc h to direc t our attention to this 
emerging princip.il task of .ill our colleges .ind universities. 
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